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understood. His language here is perplexing. There would be no
meaning reference, only if the Ideas are bodily in our thought.
But it is doubtful whether anybody holds the view that they are
bodily in our thought, which is undoubtedly finite. Thought may
imply them; but as they include thought, it cannot hold them in
itself or before itself.
How then are we to show that the Absolute is knowable, which
Kant denies? Professor Bhattacharya has struck upon the right
method, namely, of pointing out that there are different ways of
knowing and that the mode of knowing finite and phenomenal
objects is not the only way of knowledge. It is also true that
knowledge is not co-extensive with what he calls literal thinking.
But that the Absolute is knowable cannot be proved, as Professor
Bhattacharya thinks, psychologically, but only in ways by which
Kant tried to deny it. Knowledge of the Absolute is implicit: it is
only an implication. At our level, the Absolute cannot be explicit;
and so a psychological study is impossible. What we have to do is
to point out that the Absolute is in essence identical with the
finite self, and that it is possible for the finite self to transcend
itself and intuit and realise the Absolute. What Professor Bhat-
tacharya also wants to prove is the knowability of the Ideas of
-Reason, not their knownness.1 And where we deal with only
possibility, it is unwarranted to use a psychological method
which is descriptive of actual things.
The reader may get the impression that I am too critical while
expounding Professor Bhattacharya's position. But his thought
is almost like a citadel with impregnable fortifications. And only
an all-round and systematic criticism of his terminology and
ideas can enable us to know what it may contain. The reader has
a just cause to complain if a word like self-subsistence is used of
a thing in the sense of referring beyond itself, and symbolic
thought sometimes when thought uses symbols and other times
when it does not. It is only such criticism that may fix his posi-
tion. Without it, it is difficult to discover what Professor Bhatta-
charya means. It may be that his thought contains more. But unless
his thought is further developed, it is difficult to appreciate it.
But Professor Bhattacharya's is one of the very few attempts
to reconcile the two statements that the Absolute is beyond
thought and that still we think of it. Very easily the question is
put: If it is beyond thought, how can you think of it? How can
* Contemporary Indian Philosophy, pf 65.
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